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Pi inc ombat. The idea sounds crazy, doesn tit? 
Sexism ial this country prides itself on eliminating 
wisen n many facets of A merican life, the thought of 
Means oe fighting is, on the most part, un- 

: e. Yet history shows this was once the norm. 
le the U.S. Supreme Court decides the constitu- 
ani of a “male-only” draft registration policy, 
paste ‘send of American History Linda Grant De 
fasts piety e provides some largely ignored historical 

ut women in the military. 


tio 


me current debate over the role of women in the 
wee y draws ona shallow history. Rarely is there 
then nce to events earlier than World War I. And 
na ney events usually appear wrapped in mytho- 
Bibi mists so that such dimly perceived figures as the 
pee heroine Deborah, the Amazons of Dahomey, 
Pie of Arc and, of course, Molly Pitcher appear 
k ced from time and place as striking oddities that 

gest nothing useful to makers of public policy. 
Be © prejudices of the present and peculiarities of 

Perience in the recent past are thus elevated to the 
level of universal truths. The military historian who 
Searches back as far as the American Revolution finds 
the use of women in combat to have been com- 
Monplace. 

During the war for American independence, women 


During Washington’s Time It Was Anything 
But Revolutionary to See Women on the Battlefields 


were involved in the active fighting in three roles: first, 
as members of a distinct branch of the Continental 
Army referred to as “Women of the Army” or “Army 
Women” who staffed field hospitals and acted as 
artillery support; second, as regular troops who wore 
men’s uniforms and fought side by side with male 
Continentals; and third, as irregular fighters affiliated 
with local militia companies or committees of safety. 
These irregulars sometimes fought in independent 
women’s units, sometimes together with men and 
sometimes alone. The only military draft that existed 
in the Revolutionary era was a call up by lot from local 
units, and there is evidence that women were included 
when there were such drafts for special combat service. 

The use of women by the American army was not 
an American innovation. All European armies of the 
18th century—and navies too, by the way—provided 
for a quota of “regulated wives.” The British army 
paid its women sixpence a day and allowed each 
woman to draw a half-ration for herself and a quarter- 
ration for each of her children from army stores. 
George Washington’s army followed this precedent, 
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but he opposed the imposition of a fixed quota of 
women. No quota was placed on women in the Amer- 
ican army until 1802 when an Act of Congress limited 
them to four per company. The restriction did not 
apply to nurses and hospital matrons. Over the eight 
years of warfare, approximately 20,000 women served 
with Washington’s army at one time or another. 

The Women of the Army who served as support 
troops with the Continental artillery units have come 
down to us in the form of the romanticized legend of 
Molly Pitcher. By the time Molly Pitcher’s story was 
first written down in 1859, the notion of a female in 
such a role was so alien that the thousands of women 
who had served with gun crews were assumed all to 
have been a single woman. There was no real Molly 
Pitcher anymore than there was a real G.I. Joe. 

Water carriers were essential to the functioning of 
18th-century artillery not for the refreshment of the 
gunners, but to cool the cannon barrels. Indeed, drink- 
ing water while overheated was considered very dan- 
gerous by 18th-century physicians; medical guides 
issued to officers warned against it. Firing a Revolu- 
tionary War field piece required a team of three. If one 
member was disabled, the weapon was inoperative 
unless he could be replaced. In an emergency, women 
water carriers, who had had plenty of opportunity to 
observe the routine, could fill in. Continued on page 2 


Wheeling and Dealing 
With Handicaps 


GW Student Association Vice President 
Doug Atwell had a hard time driving his 
wheelchair out of Eye Street, up the curb lip 
and onto the sidewalk. William P. Smith, 
GW vice president for student and alumni 
affairs, had to line his wheelchair up in front 
of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center elevators 
four times before he was able to beat the 
closing doors. 

Meanwhile, in the Marvin Center Ball- 
room, Assistant Provost for Affirmative 
Action Marianne Phelps and men’s soccer 
coach Georges Edeline were both having dif- 
ficulty playing “connect the dots” to form the 
outline of a teapot. Students and administra- 
tors wearing what appeared to be hearing 
aids were shouting at each other, while oth- 
ers wearing blindfolds were sitting at a dining 
table fumbling with forks and napkins. 

These scenes took place during “Project 
Awareness” October 17, when, as part of 
the university's observance of Collegiate 
Handicapped Awareness Month, students, 
faculty and staff had the opportunity to sim- 
ulate a disability under the guidance of mem- 
bers of the GW community who actually 
have that disability. 

Linda Donnels, director of Services for 
Students with Disabilities, emphasized that 
the simulations did not necessarily duplicate 
the experience of disabled people, who have 
adapted to their disability, but rather were 
intended to sensitize the participants to 
aspects of handicapped life they were pre- 
viously unaware of. 

Student Association President Jonathan 
Katz, who wore a device which impaired his 
hearing, remarked on the energy required to 
carry on an active conversation. “After 
awhile, I would just give up,” Katz told the 
group. “Small talk is not that important— it’s 
not worth the effort. I think I would with- 


Doug Atwell takes a breather after success- 
fully maneuvering his wheelchair onto an 
Eye Street sidewalk. 


Physical Plant Director Robert Burch’s pencil traces a wobbly path as he 
guides it via a mirror, simulating a learning disability. 
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to use his cane. 


Graduate student George Sartzis, who is 
blind, shows SPIA junior Lily Babins how 
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draw and become very socially isolated.” 

Those trying the learning disability found 
that simple tasks such as tracing the free 
route through a maze or connecting dots 
were vastly complicated by the use of mirrors 
or tapes of disconcerting background noise. 
“You knew where you wanted that pencil to 
go, but you could not get it to go there,” said 
Barbara Dunham, assistant dean of Colum- 
bian College. “The frustration was intense.” 

Others noted the marked difference in the 
way they were treated by strangers. Smith 
found that as he maneuvered around the 
Marvin Center in a wheelchair, “people 
either avoided me with their eyes or were 
obsequiously helpful.” 

The participants leaving the ballroom had 
definitely heightened their awareness of both 
the problems and the possibilities of accom- 
modating disabled people in university pro- 
grams and facilities—awareness which the 
program’s sponsors hope will translate into 
progress toward achieving that end. 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 
George Washington University does not discrimi- 
nate against any person on the basis of sex, race, 
color, religion, national origin or handicap in any of 
its education or employment programs or activities. 
Federal regulations implementing Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 and the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 call for an explicit statement that the 
requirement not to discriminate on the basis of sex 
or handicap extends to employment in and admis- 
sion to such programs and activities. The university 
is also subject to the District of Columbia Human 
Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy 
and federal laws and regulations concerning dis- 
crimination in education or employment programs 
and activities may be addressed to Marianne 
Phelps, Assistant Provost for Affirmative Action, 
George Washington University, Rice Hall, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052 or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil 
Rights of the U.S. Department of Education. 
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Women in Combat from page 1 


In addition to Women of the Army, there were 
other women who were regularly enlisted soldiers. 
These women were distinguished from those in the 
all-female branch of the service because they wore 
men’s clothing. Theoretically, women were not sup- 
posed to be recruited into the Continental Army. A 
few, however, did enlist after adopting a man’s name 
as well as male clothing. The best known of these is 
Deborah Sampson, who enlisted in the 4th Massachu- 
setts Regiment under the name of Robert Shurtleff. 
Another Massachusetts woman, whose real name is 
unknown, rose to the highest rank achieved by any 
female during the Revolution. Cpl. Samuel Gay’s ser- 
vice record concludes with the brief notation “Dis- 
charged, being a woman, dressed in mens cloths. 
Augt. 1777.” 

Other women enlisted under their own names and 


A Woman of the Army with a gun crew at Fort Niagara home from Indian intrusion 
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made no attempt to conceal their sex from their of- 
ficers or their fellow soldiers, although they wore male 
clothing. Their own names appear on muster rolls, pay 
vouchers and petitions for pensions. Some were mar- 
ried to fellow soldiers. If the woman was a good 
soldier, apparently no one wanted to make an issue of 
sex at a time when the Continental Army was so short 
of manpower that boys not yet in their teens were also 
being recruited in violation of the rules. Margaret 
Corbin, the only Revolutionary War veteran buried at 
West Point, was a woman who dressed as a male but 
enlisted and served under her own name. 

Fighting women were most conspicuous in the 
irregular warfare of the Revolution. As able-bodied 
young men left local militia units to join Washington’s 
army, the need to use women as soldiers became 
urgent. And on the frontier, where the Revolution was 
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a 
“Mad” Ann Bailey's daring 
actions convinced many 
Indians she was possessed 
by evil spirits. 


A woman protecting her 
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inseparably entangled with the ongoing warfare be- 
tween European colonists and native Americans, 
women were always active fighters. They did not 
shrink from hand-to-hand combat at a time when that 
meant killing with an axe. This was the sort of thing a 
good wife and mother was expected to do. No man 
wanted a woman who would faint away or dissolve 
into hysterical tears when he headed for the cabin with 
an enemy at his heels. 

Combat today is different from what it was two 
centuries ago, and so is the American army. Women 
who volunteer for military service may not now be 
assigned to combat. This policy, which most people 
assume protects women, actually keeps them from 
entering a number of prestigious specialties that are 
considerably less dangerous and less demanding phys- 
ically than some of the non-combat jobs women are 
presently eligible for. Although the overwhelming 
majority of today’s generals are not in combat assign- 
ments, experience in such assignments is essential to 
get to the upper ranks at the Pentagon. 

Few among today’s military elite could contemplate 
the prospect of women on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
with equanimity, and there is no reason to believe Gen. 
George Washington would have approved of women 
in the army rising above corporal. Our first com- 
mander-in-chief, however, would have had no diffi- 
culty accepting women on the battlefield. In his army, 
that was taken for granted. O Linda Grant De Pauw 


GW Hosts Department of 
Education Meeting 


GW was the site last fall of the first meet- 
Ing of the U.S. Department of Education’s 
Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education. The 20-member group, com- 
Posed of representatives from state and 
local government, public and private ele- 
mentary, secondary and post-secondary 
education, parents and students and — 
chaired by Florida Gov. Bob Graham, 
advises the president, the secretary of 
education and C, ongress on education pol- 


— in”) wa 


icy. Council members attended a breakfast 
hosted by GW President Lloyd H. Elliott 
and Dean Eugene Kelly Jr. of the School 
of Education and Human Development 
before beginning their day-long organiza- 
tional session. At the head table, l-r, are 
Deputy Undersecretary of Education 
Michael J. Bakalis, Secretary Shirley M. 
Hufstedler, Undersecretary Steven A. 
Minter, Gov. Graham and President 
Elliott. 


U.S. Sen. Charles Mathias 


To Address Winter Graduates 


pies emp McC. Mathias Jr. will address 
pee a om uates and receive an honor- 
an r ot public laws degree at Winter 
Ocation February 16 at | p.m. in the 
Charles F. Smith Center. 
ie Bir ts Mathias, who serves as 
and as a m the Senate Rules Committee 
tad a. the foreign relations, 
thes: has Ene affairs and Judiciary commit- 
rch amis en responsible for legislation in 
ibe ek as tax relief, education, govern- 
etorm, the environment and defense. 

ian a i a marriage tax bill to provide 
system be mericans penalized by the tax 
foni cause both spouses work. He has 
or improved defense capability, 
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especially in the U.S. Navy, in which he 
served. 

Asa liberal Republican, Mathias has sup- 
ported civil rights and fair housing legisla- 
tion and worked for passage of the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment Act 
of 1979. 

In the area of education, he orchestrated 
an amendment in 1974 providing for federal 
assistance to schools attempting to serve the 
handicapped which Congress translated a 
year later into the landmark Education of 
All Handicapped Children Act. 

A native of Frederick, Md., Mathias 
attended Haverford College and received his 
law degree from the University of Maryland 
in 1949. He was appointed a Maryland 
assistant attorney general in 1953 and later 
Frederick city attorney. He was elected to 
the Maryland House of Delegates in 1958 
and to the U.S. House of Representatives in 
1960. Recently elected to a third term, he has 
been a U.S. senator since 1968. 


Sen. Mathias 


Estate Planning for Singles 
Topic of Seminar March 14 


“Estate Planning for Single People” is the 
topic of a George Washington University 
Development Office-sponsored seminar to 
be held at the university March 14. Local 
attorneys and GW professors will discuss a 
number of economic issues single people— 
be they unmarried, divorced or widowed— 
face. 
Topics to be discussed: 
—Estate planning principles for single 
people; 
Income tax planning; 
—Estate and gift tax planning; 
—Wills and intestacy; 
—Charitable giving; and 
—Investments and retirement plans. 
The program begins with registration and 


coffee at 8:30 a.m. and ends at 12:40. A 
question-and-answer period concludes the 
seminar, which will be staged in the Dorothy 
Betts Marvin Theater, 21st and H Streets, 
NW. Visitor parking is available at 22nd and 
H Streets, entering on Eye Street between 
22nd and 23rd. 

A $5 registration fee covers seminar mate- 
rials, parking and refreshments. Reserva- 
tions may be made by mailing the fee along 
with name, address and daytime telephone 
number to Tax Seminar Coordinator, 
Development Office, George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052. Make 
checks payable to George Washington Uni- 
versity. Reservations deadline is March 1. 
For more information, call (202) 676-6414. 


Burgeoning Telecom Industry 
Fosters New Center at GW 


In response to the rapid growth of the tele- 
communications industry in the metropoli- 
tan Washington area, GW has established a 
Center for Telecommunications Studies. 
The multidisciplinary center encompasses a 
broad spectrum of teaching and research 
activities geared to the telecommunications 
needs of industry and government. 

Educational programs sponsored by GW 
schools and colleges and coordinated 
through the center will be held at industry 
and government sites convenient to metro- 
politan Washington’s communications 
community. Programs will cover technol- 
ogy, regulatory and legal aspects of tele- 
communications, public policy issues, man- 
agement and administration. 

Directed by GW Research Professor of 
Engineering Peter M. Kelly, the center co- 
operates with several GW schools in offering 
three separate master’s degree programs: the 
Master of Science in Special Studies from 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
the Master of Science in Telecommunica- 
tions and Computers from the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science and the 
Master of Public Administration from the 
School of Government and Business 


second from left, with advisory council 
members Harold G. Kimball, director of 
NASA's Communications and Data Sys- 
tems Division, Brig. Gen. William 
McLaren Jr., the U.S. Air Force's director 


Administration. 

Academic and policy guidance is provided 
by a steering committee composed of Dean 
Henry Solomon of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, Dean Harold Liebowitz 
of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science and Dean Norma Maine Loeser of 
the School of Government and Business 
Administration. 

To assist the steering committee in identi- 
fying educational needs and emerging 
research requirements, an advisory council 
has been formed composed of leaders in tele- 
communications activities in government 
and industry. The members of this council 
largely represent organizations which have 
urged the forming of the center. 

The center has been established in close 
cooperation with the School of Engineering, 
which offers degrees through the doctoral 
level in engineering and scientific areas rele- 
vant to telecommunications. The center also 
draws upon the talents of those people in 
other institutes, such as GW’s Institute of 
Information Science, to help achieve a cen- 
tral focus for the university’s multidiscip- 
linary research and educational require- 
ments in telecommunications. 


of command control and telecommunica- 
tions, and retired Vice Admiral Jon L. 
Boyes, president of the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronics 
Association. 
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Briefly 


Scrubbed Clean 

Fashion trends come and go, but there’s 
one the GW Medical Center would like to 
see become passé as soon as possible. The 
current fashion rage is loose-fitting, drab 
green hospital scrub suits and it’s taking its 
toll on the hospital supply room. The scrubs 
are leaving the hospital almost faster than 
they can be replaced. “It’s an extremely 
serious problem,” admits Mark Saperstein, 
manager of linen services. Not only are they 
expensive to replace—$10,000 has been 
spent within the past three months—but they 


are in short supply for their intended use as 
surgical garments. To help reduce the losses, 
a new color-coded system for the distribu- 
tion of the suits has been initiated. What’s 
more, security officers have been instructed 
to challenge anyone who leaves the hospital 
wearing or carrying the “greens.” 


Old Cherry Trees 

A recent Cherry Tree yearbook inventory 
has turned up a limited number of extra 
annuals, which are now for sale on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Years available are 
1965, 1971, and 1973 through 1980. They sell 
for $5 each, except for the 1980 edition which 
is $16. Direct inquiries to Marjorie Kramer, 
Cherry Tree, Marvin Center 422, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
20052, (202) 676-6128. 


A New Look 

“It’s really not new,” insists Dimock 
Gallery Curator Lenore Miller. “It has just 
been reorganized and refurbished.” Miller is 
talking about the Marvin Center 3rd floor 
gallery—in existence, of course, since the 
center opened in 1969—which has under- 
gone some administrative and structural 
changes within the past few months. A 
committee of faculty, staff and students now 
Oversees its operation, which had been 
mostly informal in the past. The cases were 
rehabilitated over the summer, including 
installation of low voltage lamps to save 
energy. Miller is the gallery’s adviser, 
responsible for scheduling exhibits, and 
John Spaldo, the center’s operations man- 
ager, sees to administrative details. Nancy 
lacomini, a graduate student in art history, 
serves as curator. The gallery is open from 
9 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. daily. 


More than Dust 

When a leak in Woodhull House’s roof 
required repair recently, GW Physical Plant 
workers had to open the building’s attic to 
reach it. Expecting to find little more than 
dust and a big wet spot, the workers found 
items that had not seen the light of day for 
more than 25 years—a box of invitations to 
GW’s centennial celebration in 1921, a 
carved mantlepiece and a Remington dupli- 
cating machine which job foreman Lee 
Ward believes may date back to the late 
1800s. The attic was boarded up in the 1950s 
to bring Woodhull into compliance with the 
fire code. Ward, a GW employee for 34 
years, was part of the crew responsible for 
the cover-up. At that time, he says, the attic 
was used for storing odds and ends appar- 
ently forgotten until they were discovered in 
October. 


Manilepiece from Woodhull’s attic 


Basic Training 

Almost 60 percent of the teachers at the 
approximately 160 accredited law schools in 
the U.S. received their basic legal training at 
only 20 schools, according to a study 
recently published by the American Bar 
Association. Among the 20 is George 
Washington University’s National Law Cen- 
ter. Also on the list: Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, Michigan, Chicago, New York Univer- 
sity, Texas, Virginia, Berkeley, Pennsylvania, 
Northwestern, Wisconsin, Stanford, lowa, 
Georgetown, Illinois, Minnesota, Cornell 
and Duke. The most important credential 
for a law teaching career, the study shows, is 
the prestige of the law school, followed by 
brilliant academic performance. 


Looking Back, Forward 

Energy conservation, the environment, 
recycling, access for the handicapped, con- 
cerns about social injustice—all areas on the 
fringe of the establishment in 1970—have, in 
1980, become a part of the curriculum or 
business practice at George Washington 
University, not far from where protests over 
many of those same issues came to a head a 
decade ago. These and other changes in the 
last 10 years are the focus of “Where We're 
Going, Where We've Been,” GW’s 1980 
Annual Report. Copies are available by writ- 
ing or calling Public Relations, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6460. 


New Master's in Toxicology 

A new master’s degree in chemical 
toxicology—the study of adverse effects of 
chemicals such as drugs, insecticides, water 
or air pollutants and food additives—has 
been added to the GW curriculum. The pro- 
gram, leading to a master’s in chemical toxi- 
cology, is a joint offering of the chemistry 
and forensic sciences departments. It recog- 
nizes the interdisciplinary nature of toxi- 
cology and includes courses from related 
disciplines such as biochemistry, pharma- 
cology and physiology as well as toxicology. 
Program coordinator is Nicholas T. Lappas, 
associate professor of forensic sciences, (202) 
676-7319. 


Slightly Upward 

Although inflation and prices continue to 
rise rapidly, the tuition rate for students 
attending the 1981 summer sessions will 
show only a slight increase. The GW Board 
of Trustees in October approved a tuition of 
$134 per credit hour, up only $17 over 1980. 
Significant tuition increases are expected 
university-wide in the fall, the extent of 
which the board will decide this month. 


Sports Shorts 

Women’s tennis finished its most success- 
ful season ever with a 7-1 win over Towson 
State October 31, giving GW coach Sheila 
Hoben her first undefeated (8-0) GW 
squad...GW’s women volleyballers, with 
an impressive 43-1 1 season record, went into 
the EAIAW Eastern Region Division | 
championships in mid-November with high 
hopes—dashed with a quarter-final loss to 
eventual winner Penn State, 6-15, 11- 
15...In three of its last four games, the 
men’s soccer team defeated powerful Wil- 
liam & Mary, 3-1, and the University of the 
District of Columbia, 2-1, while tying Rhode 
Island—ranked sixth nationally—2-2 in the 
season finale. The wins and the tie gave the 
6-6-2 Colonials great expectations for next 
year... Doing better than many thought 
possible in its first season, the women’s 
soccer team, under coach Rue Davidson, 
finished with a 4-3 record...GW’s injury- 
plagued baseball team finished its fall cam- 
paign with an 8-8 record and second place in 
the Capital Collegiate Conference (CCC) 
behind league winner George Mason. 
Sophomore third baseman Rod Peters, the 
club’s best hitter with a .397 average, and 
senior second baseman Russ Ramsey, who 
led the team with nine stolen bases, were 
named to the All-CCC first team. 


Lori Ondusko blocks. 


Over 250 Attend 
Luther Rice Gala 


More than 250 members of the Luther Rice 
Society and their guests gathered November 
ll for a gala evening featuring mezzo- 
soprano Joan Morris and pianist William 
Bolcom performing the songs of Irving Ber- 
lin, Eubie Blake, George Gershwin, Scott 
Joplin, Jerome Kern and Cole Porter, 
among others. 

Since 1973 Bolcom and Morris have 
recorded five albums, including turn-of-the- 
century popular songs and vaudeville songs. 
Their appearance at the Dorothy Betts Mar- 
vin Theater marks a shift toward lighter 
entertainment this year for the Luther Rice 
Society Gala. The event is held in coopera- 
tion with the Washington Performing Arts 
Society. 

After the concert, the audience adjourned 
to the ballroom of the Cloyd Heck Marvin 
Center to enjoy a reception, supper and con- 
versation with the artists, 

Members of the Luther Rice Society are 
those who contribute $1,000 or more to the 
university annually. Life members give a 
total of $10,000 or make bequests and 
endowments of $25,000 or more. The society 
was organized in 1968 in memory of Luther 
Rice, pre-eminent among the founders of 
George Washington University. 


Dr. and Mrs. James Watts greet 
Mrs. Walter A. Bloedorn. 


GW Trustee Emeritus Jacob Burns and 
President Lloyd H. Elliott 
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Was it an Oversight that the inside jacket of 

Dr. Howard Sachar’s latest book, The Man 

on the Camel, neglected to mention he is a 

history professor at GW and 

ovel an internationally recognized 
expert on Middle Eastern and 

@ Jewish history? “Of course 
ence... 

779 insists, 
‘vincing a slight uneasiness as he shifts in his chair. “I 
Planned it that way. I didn’t want any background 


1 e d 
nformation on me there because I felt it would draw 


attention to me as a historian and perhaps turn 
reviewers off the work.” 

4 To understand the reasons behind Dr. Sachar’s 
eservations, it must be noted that his seventh book is 
unlike any of the scholarly treatises for which he is 
known—because The Man on the Camel is a novel. 

It is not that Sachar is ashamed of the work, a 
complex but descriptively succinct tale about an 
Israeli war hero-turned-spy. He is not. But he wants 
What he calls “this momentary aberration” to be 
koige simply as that. “I was a little concerned,” he 
Says, sitting in his Stuart Hall office chair with hands 
clasped on his desk, “that if people noticed the thing, 
which of course they may not, they may wonder what’s 
going on here and feel it’s a bit of levity on the part of a 
trained scholar to feel he is fulfilling some sort of 
responsibility to his university by writing a novel. 

“I don’t feel that way at all. I don’t want people to 
think I've changed my focus from writing history to 
writing historical fiction. The Man on the Camel was 
Just a way for me to relax between major projects.” 

Primarily a historian, Sachar first achieved national 
recognition in 1958 with the publication The Course of 
Modern Jewish History, considered the standard 


English into three other languages. That work was 
followed by a two-volume biographical history of 
Israel, Aliyah (1961) and From the Ends of the Earth 
(1964). 

More recent publications include The Emergence of 
the Middle East (1969), Europe Leaves the Middle 
East (1972), a nominee for the National Book Award 
and the favorite among his works, and A History of 
Israel, winner of the National Jewish Book Award in 
1976 and a selection of the History Book Club. Forth- 
coming is The Inimicable Embrace: Egypt and Israel 
in 20th Century History, due for publication later this 
year. 

Educated at Swarthmore College and Harvard 
University, Sachar has taught at George Washington 
University since 1965 as well as in Israel, where he 
lived for six years. His articles on Jewish, Israeli and 
Middle Eastern affairs appear in a wide range of 
journals in the U.S., and his commentary is broadcast 
by the Voice of America and in Israel. 

How did this renowned Jewish historian come to 
write a spy novel set in the Middle East? A few years 
ago, after finishing the 800-plus-page A History of 
Israel, “l was just pooped out,” he says. “I had to have 
a change of pace before I continued in my traditional 
vein of history writing. 

“Many years ago,” he continues, “I wrote two books 
on Israel (Aliyah and From the Ends of the Earth) 
utilizing the technique of writing history through the 
biographies of representative people. I enjoyed that bit 
of literary self-indulgence and the books were well 
received.” 

Feeling “not entirely incompetent” in this genre, he 
still thought it might be “an interesting change of pace 
to use the technique again,” this time in a novel. When 
Sachar was on sabbatical leave in Israel in 1972, a spy 
plot was uncovered in which, among the group of 


Dr. Sachar at work 


Arab plotters, was a small nucleus of Jewish Israelis, 
one of whom was a national hero. “It was an ab- 
solutely horrifying episode for the Israelis,” he says. 
“To this day, they haven't been able to figure out why 
this man did such a thing.” 

Sachar took the episode and structured The Man 
on the Camel around it, adding to it, of course, a 
plausible “why” for suspense. After he “whipped it off 
in a year”—most of his books take from two to three 
years to complete—it was sold to New York Times 
Books. After that, “I really forgot about it and went to 
work on another project.” 

As The Man on the Camel's publication date 
neared, Sachar became “so self-conscious” that he 
considered putting it out under the pseudonym, Harri- 
son M. Stiller-—H.M.S. are his initials—but decided 
against it when he discovered that two colleagues, the 
eminent contemporary historian Walter Laqueur and 
the respected Israeli journalist Amos Elon, published 
novels under their real names. “I thought if they could 
do it, and no one apparently raised an eyebrow, then I 
guessed I need not be so self-conscious after all.” 

The Man on the Camel is now out and Sachar 
occasionally sees reviews. Most of them have been 
mixed, he says, with more liking it than not. “I’m 
surprised I wasn't crucified because I’m not a novelist 
by training.” 

Still, he believes his misgivings were well founded. 
Reviewers thus far have referred to him as a historian, 
the lack of information on the book jacket notwith- 
standing. From the Los Angeles Times: “It [the book] 
is a complicated and interesting plot from which one 
can learn a great deal of history, but readers also may 
want to go to the mainstream of Sachar’s work to get 
the real history.” 

“You see,” he says, laughing. O Larry Marscheck 
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George Washington University At St. Mary’s Court 


Molyneaux with resident Lillian Burgoff 
at a special blood pressure clinic. 
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Physician’s assistant Bob Molyneaux takes Sara 
Laredo’s pulse while Jean Albeyta tends to 
Henrietta Aurell. 


by Libby Hoffman 


Elder] College students and 
y older persons are per- 
haps the most age- 
Wisdom groups in 
our society. With 


the elderly often living alone or in 
institutions where they see only 
other old people, and students 


immersed in the 
ou dorm/class/cafe- 
teria/library rou- 


tine of college, the human connections that 


e formerly existed for 
the exchange of elderly 


wisdom and youthful’energy are sorely lacking. For 
George Washington University students, a unique 
opportunity to re-establish those connections exists at 
St. Mary’s Court housing project and the Professional 
Services Center which GW operates there. 

Located at 24th and H Streets, across from the GW 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences, St. Mary’s 
Court is a HUD-sponsored congregate housing pro- 
ject designed primarily for healthy, ambulatory older 
or handicapped persons who do not require the care of 
a nursing home but who over time may need some 
kind of help to maintain semi-independent lifestyles. 
What’s unique about St. Mary’s is that the help— 
supportive services like meals, medical care, legal aid, 
counseling and recreation—is provided right at the 
site, much of it by GW. 

Designed as an integral part of the housing facility, 
GW’s Professional Services Center consists of a small 
suite of offices, examination rooms and a conference 
room leased from the St. Mary’s Housing Corpora- 
tion by the university. The center is administered by 
GW’s Center for Aging Studies and Services and 
directed by social worker Nona Boren, assistant pro- 
fessor of health care sciences. 

“The idea behind the Professional Services Center,” 
explains Boren, “is to provide holistic care. Such care 
is a departure from the medical model of care in that 
the needs of the whole person—physical, emotional, 
social, economic and spiritual—are met.” At the same 
time, the center serves as a teaching facility for stu- 
dents in a variety of fields. Their experience at St. 
Mary’s is particularly unique because, unlike training 
in the hospital or friendly visiting at nursing homes, 
both volunteer work and required practica at St. 
Mary’s expose students to a lively, healthy group of 
older people. 

At the center, GW physicians, nurse practitioners 
and physician’s assistants provide medical care on a 
fee-for-service basis (generally paid by Medicare or 
Medicaid). Students in medicine and allied health par- 
ticipate in interviewing and examining clients and sit- 
ting in on case conferences where an individual’s pro- 
gram is discussed. 

St. Mary’s residents can take advantage of the legal 
counseling provided free of charge by second- and 
third-year law students from the National Law Cen- 
ter’s Community Legal Clinic. The students help draft 
wills, investigate consumer complaints and help the 
elderly people gain access to benefits including Sup- 
plemental Security Income, food stamps, Medicare 
and Medicaid. 

In addition to legal and medical services, the Profes- 
sional Services Center offers comprehensive case 
management for the St. Mary’s residents—referral to 
outside agencies, mental health counseling, review and 
follow-up by an interdisciplinary case management 
team and a continuing supportive relationship. The 


other activities of the Professional Services Center 
staff are dependent on grant funds and therefore do 
not have an assured future at St. Mary’s. Unless 
further funds are acquired, they may be discontinued 
as early as June, when the initial period of financial 
commitment expires. 

The counseling and coordinating by Boren and her 
staff extend as well to the students who participate ina 
variety of programs at the housing project. The stu- 
dent involvement which these services generate is a 
critical aspect of the St. Mary’s environment. “Bring- 
ing youthful people into St. Mary’s Court creates an 
intergenerational exchange that everyone looks for- 
ward to,” says Charles Picard, an assistant director of 
Community Projects in Aging at GW. “It’s a great 
potential for students to help while learning 
themselves.” 

GW students maintain a youthful presence at St. 
Mary’s as friendly visitors, aids to arts classes taught at 
the facility or escorts on shopping trips, among other 
Capacities. They find that part of helping and learning 
is dealing with their own misconceptions of the elderly 
and their fears of working with a new group of people. 
The elderly residents, in turn, have many fears of new 
Situations and hold attitudes of insufficiency and 
self-doubt. 

Student escorts assuage some fears of the new 
Metro subway system by showing the St. Mary’s resi- 
dents how to use the farecards and where to buy them 
at the half-price-for-senior-citizens rate. Law students 
guide the elderly through the potentially bewildering 
Process of applying for government benefits, as well as 
the appeals and hearings that may ensue. “I'd hate to 
see these people go into the Bureau of Hearings and 
Appeals without representation,” says law student 
poi Moyer; who works at the legal aid clinic in the 

essional Services Center. “They need to know the 

Procedures and what to bring, like doctors’ reports 
and other records, to prove they're disabled or need 
help.” 

The elderly are often unwilling to ask for the help or 
advice they need. Medical student Marcia Bierman 
finds that “the generation that makes up the elderly in 
our society today has a very idealized attitude toward 
physicians. They place total faith in them and never 
ask any questions. We ran a seminar at St. Mary’s in 
which we discussed what they could and should expect 
from a doctor’s visit and we continually had to 
emphasize, ‘One of the things you should expect is 
information.” 

Several students have encountered an initial hesi- 
tancy among St. Mary’s residents to voice their opin- 
lons or share their knowledge. They have grown so 
accustomed to being ignored by society that they 
forget that it is precisely their experience which can be 
of such value to the young. 

“I learn so much from them,” says Bierman, who 
currently leads an informal literary discussion group 
at St. Mary’s. “Since my childhood, there have been so 
few awe-inspiring events, so few miracles. Today’s 
elderly people have lived through the advent of so 
Many technological advances and have seen the world 
change so much through wars and political events. | 
really enjoy hearing about their experiences, not hav- 
ing lived through all that.” 

À Junior Eileen Riordan agrees. “Working with the 
St. Mary’s residents is exciting, because they've lived 
so much longer and have so much more experience. It 
takes time to get that out, though. They need to be 
encouraged and reassured of their self-worth and the 
worth of their experience.” 

Riordanhelps the visual arts class, part of the Multi- 
Arts Program run independently of GW by Washing- 
ton artist Carol Radin. Riordan finds art to be an area 


where the elderly can contribute with confidence. 
“Unlike sports, where youth has an advantage, art 
bridges all generations,” she points out. 

However it’s accomplished in the future, that bridg- 
ing of the generations is currently reaping rich rewards 
for both the old and the young at St. Mary’s Court. 
For the residents, there are the tangible services ren- 
dered and the less-measurable benefits of knowing 
someone cares. For the GW students, the results are 
better preparation for careers in a world with an 
increasing proportion of elderly people, a chance to 
diversify their college life and view it from a different 
perspective, as well as the knowledge that they are 
making a creative change for the better at St. Mary's. 
The university and St. Mary’s Court have indeed dis- 
covered how much neighbors can do for each 
other. O 


Visual arts class 


ag 


Dr. L. Gregory Pawlson, director of the Center for Aging Studies 
and Services at GW’s School of Medicine, consults with resident 


Julia Borowski. 


Discussing patient cases are, l-r, Nona Boren, med student Marcia 
Bierman, psych student Gretchen Chase and Dr. Pawlson. 
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Chromatid break 


by Fran Marsh 


Geneticist 


Atthe 


Eye ofa 
Storm: 


Dante Picciano 


Normal chromosome spread 


As the ite by, Dante Picciano called 


e out the anomalies one by 
one: chromatid deletion, 


acentric fragment, dicentric chromosome, an 
Picciano extra bit of genetic 
material which 

didn’t match up. Then came the spectrum of human 


tragedies—deformed children, mental retardation, 
webbed toes, three ears, miscarriages, stillbirths. De- 


. Spite all the scholarly caveats, all the scientific caution, 


it was hard not to come away from Picciano’s lecture 
at GW one night last fall with the feeling that the 
exposure to toxic chemicals that is thought to have 
caused these chromosomal abnormalities also 
brought on physical and mental ills among residents of 
the area called Love Canal in upstate New York. 

Dr. Picciano, BS %66, MS 69, earned his doctorate 
at GW in genetics in 1973 and went onto Oxford fora 
post-doctoral fellowship in embryology the following 
year. As a member of Dow Chemical’s medical 
research group for four years, he studied the effects of 
chemicals on workers. He moved to the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration as deputy director 
of the carcinogens classification section and in 1980, 
when he arrived at Biogenics Corporation, a private, 
Houston-based laboratory, his experience uniquely 
qualified him to perform a chromosomal study of 
Love Canal residents which was commissioned by the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

Since last summer, however, Picciano has been 
embroiled in a dispute swirling on the pages of 
Science, the weekly journal of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the New York 
Times and in the scientific community over the signifi- 
cance of his Love Canal study. Picciano’s methods of 
conducting the study have been criticized and his find- 
ings first declared suspect by a scientific panel, then 
re-evaluated at Picciano’s request by a leading cyto- 
geneticist who came to many of his same conclusions. 

“Dante’s inferno,” as Picciano calls the ensuing state 
of confusion, has had an unfortunate effect on the 
Love Canal residents the study was supposed to help. 
First, they were advised they had genetic da mage, then 
told to disregard the study’s findings. Then they found 
that the initial findings could have some validity after 
all. 

For the residents of Love Canal, the winter of 1976- 
77 was the match that lit the fuse on a 30-year-old time 
bomb beneath them. As thawing water from heavy 
winter snows saturated the ground, drums holding 
chemical wastes finally rusted through, literally pop- 
ping the chemicals out of the ground. That’s when the 
EPA, concerned about the safety of Love Canal resi- 
dents, commissioned Picciano and Biogenics to per- 
form a chromosomal study of 36 Love Canal resi- 
dents. Though EPA assured Picciano he'd be supplied 
with a control group—a population of individuals 
with which to compare his study subjects—he was left 
to analyze the blood samples of the 36 without simul- 
taneous controls. 

Even so, what Picciano found in the samples was 
remarkable. Normally humans have 46 pairs of 
chromosomes. On microscopic examination they look 
like twin snippets of knitting wool tied together a little 
closer to one end than the other. Picciano found sev- 
eral anomalies, the most peculiar of which were extra 
pieces of genetic material which he labeled supernu- 
merary acentric fragments. 


Why didn’t EPA supply controls? Picciano can only 
speculate that attorneys heading the effort to get the 
evidence on chromosomal damage either didn't realize 
the crucial nature of controls, or felt the necessity to 
act speedily outweighed the scientific process. On top 
of it all, portions of the pilot study were made available 
to the press, but not the parts in which Picciano had 
warned that the study lacked simultaneous controls. 
(Historical controls were used when it became appar- 
€nt no contemporary controls would be approved.) 
Picciano was asked to testify on the study in court, but 
declined, insisting that more in-depth work was 
needed. EPA subsequently cancelled further studies 
with Biogenics. 

Picciano was met with two main criticisms: first, 
that he used no simultaneous controls, even though he 
had issued a warning that no simultaneous controls 
had been made available for the pilot study and had 
said that the result should be interpreted in light of that 
fact: and second, that other scientists who later 
reviewed his work at EPA did not see the chromo- 
somal aberrations he saw. 

That happened because Biogenics and EPA could 
not agree on the number and makeup of an EPA team 
which was later called in to review the results. Instead, 
a copy of the study was given to EPA, who then passed 
It along to an administrative committee convened to 
review the work. Their comments, says Picciano, were 
based on viewing copies of copies of his photo- 
mıcrographs. 

“Frankly,” he says, “I would have been surprised if 
they had seen anything on those copies.” Deeply dis- 
turbed by the critique of the review panel, Picciano 
petitioned eminent cytogeneticist Margery Shaw to 
review his work. She agreed, with the stipulations that 
the review be conducted at her own pace, gratis. 


er findings appeared in a letter to Science last 
Summer. Identifying four criticisms of Picciano’s 
Study, she defended the quality of his cytogenetic 
Preparations, substantiated the existence of Picciano’s 
Supernumerary acentric chromosomes, which she 
termed “long acentric fragments,” and called his 
results neither positive nor negative because of the lack 
of simultaneous controls, a factor originally acknowl- 
edged by Picciano. And Shaw warned of rushing to 
conclusions: “We cannot equate a ring chromosome in 
a lymphocyte with a cleft palate in an offspring. We 
should recognize our ignorance... and try to help the 
regulators as well as the human subjects to appreciate 
the Concept of probabilities rather than certainties.” 

The controversy surrounding Picciano’s pilot study 
has been overshadowed by the outcomes of the last 18 
Pregnancies in Love Canal residents: two normal 
births, nine birth defects, four spontaneous abortions 
and three stillbirths. 

Meanwhile, Picciano was invited to Shippingport, 
Pa., a hamlet outside Pittsburgh, to look for genetic 
damage among residents who live near three nuclear 
reactors there. He found nothing. 

“It’s unsettling,” he explains. “You're called in to do 
a study. You try to do that study as objectively as 
Possible. If you find a problem you're called an advo- 
cate. If you don’t, you're an industrial pawn. The 
public,” he says, “must understand the limits of scien- 
tific research.” O 
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by Robert Bové 


“The hero, therefore, is the man or woman who has 
been able to battle past his personal and local histori- 
cal limitations to the generally valid, normally human 
forms. His second solemn task and deed... is to return 
then to us, transfigured, and teach the lesson he has 
learned of life renewed.” —Joseph Campbell, 

The Hero With a Thousand Faces 


Elvis Presley, Reggie Jackson and Jesse James are on 
the list. Jimmy Carter, Farrah Fawcett and Evel Knie- 
vel are not. Ask the man on the street who Henry 
Aaron is and you're not likely to get an accurate 
answer. Ask the same man who Babe Ruth was and 
you'll get a positive response. These people are Ameri- 
can heroes and also-rans; those who made it into the 
popular imagination and those who did not. 

Jimmy Carter would seem to have had all the ingre- 
dients; the humble peanut farmer/man of the land 
who projected honesty and quiet strength; the Wash- 
ington outsider in the Oval Office looking out for the 
interests of his peers, the common folk. And the social 
need was there. In 1976—as in 1980—people were 
looking for a new charismatic leader, à la John F. 
Kennedy. “Four years ago,” says Jack Santino, an 
assistant professorial lecturer in American studies and 
anthropology at George Washington University, “it 
could have been predicted that Jimmy Carter would 
have become a folk hero in the same way John 
Kennedy did. Carter just failed to take the ball and run 
with it.” 

Motorcycle daredevil Evel Knievel is missing an- 
other ingredient—social need. No one can deny that 
he has made a mighty effort to become a national folk 
hero, but he, too, has failed, says Santino, “because his 
challenge is meaningless to anyone over 12 years old.” 

Besides teaching three courses in folklore at GW, 
Santino is also resident folklorist in the Smithsonian 
Institution’s Folklife Program. He has made his life’s 
work the study of American folk heroes and how they 
become part of the popular culture. 

How, for instance, did Elvis Presley rise to such 
great heights of popularity, a renown that even death 
hasn't diminished? Santino believes it is because Pres- 
ley, a poor boy from Tupelo, Miss., transcended him- 
self, rising from real rags to real riches, becoming part 
of an American tradition which dates back to the 
origins of this nation. “Presley’s whole career from the 
beginning to after his death has phenomenal cultural 
ramifications. He provoked incredible amounts of 
cult-like religious behavior from people—and still 
does. They were always trying to touch him, get a piece 
of his clothing, anything. Even a glimpse. After a 
while, what he had to say stopped making any differ- 


Rolling Stone 
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Jesse James, the notorious gunslinger of our Wild 
West mythology, never died in the public imagination. 
For Jack Santino, Jesse James might be the quintes- 
sential American folk hero, even though he was an 
“outlaw hero.” 

“It’s typical with outlaw heroes that people perceive 
them as more good than the average person and better 
than a corrupt legal system,” Santino points out. “The 
villain in an outlaw story is always the sheriff (Exam- 
ples: Pat Garrett vs. Billy the Kid; the sheriff of Not- 
tingham vs. Robin Hood). The outlaws answer to a 
higher calling, a higher nobility.” 

It is intriguing that the stories told about outlaw 
heroes are always the same. Jesse James and Robin 
Hood were both said to have robbed the rich to give to 
the poor. Santino relates a story—told about both 
outlaws—in which the outlaw gives a poor women 
$200 so that she can avoid foreclosure on her property. 
The banker soon arrives, takes the money and is 
promptly robbed of the $200 by the outlaw who has 
been waiting behind some trees. 

A member of the infamous Quantrell’s Raiders dur- 
ing the Civil War, James never stopped fighting when 
the war was over. Supposedly, the indiscriminate, 
vicious killer robbed trains and banks for purely self- 
ish reasons. But his motivation depends on who is 
telling the story. Certainly, the victorious Yankees had 
no reason to paint a rosy picture of James’ activities. 

Santino shows how the stories change dramatically 
when told by the people who made hima legend in his 
own time. “The folklore of it shows James as a good 
person who returned home from the war to find his 
house destroyed by fire and his mother and father 


tortured before his eyes by callous Union soldiers. At 
that point, goes the legend, he vowed revenge. Part of 
the ballad of Jesse James is that he only killed Union 
soldiers and that he was kind and considerate to the 
weak and helpless.” 

In his research, Santino has found that American 
outlaw heroes are usually engaged in fights with banks 
and railroads, institutions many perceived to be the 
real villains. “What we have here is the outlaw as 
champion of the common man. If somebody is doing 
something that can be perceived in a positive way, then 
he becomes a symbol of all their hopes and frustra- 
tions. Jesse James’ actual life paralleled tradition. He 
represented the South’s refusal to give up and 
surrender.” 

Santino explains: “When the social situation is 
right, with society looking for someone who symbol- 
izes something it needs, heroic legends begin to 
accumulate around a charismatic figure.” 

But outlaws, athletes and celebrities aren't the only 
folk heroes around. “You ask people who their heroes 
are,” Santino says, “and they name their grandmother 
or one of their co-workers or friends. People do have 
heroes on that level.” 

In fact, with the advent of television and cinema, 
celebrity heroes who have staying power are becoming 
rarer and rarer. “With TV being so instantaneous,” he 
adds, “people really come and go—as Andy Warhol 
once prophesied—and achieve celebrity status for very 
short periods. 

“Look at Farrah Fawcett. She was considered a 
most important person three years ago and is now 
passé. Bo Derek of “10” fame is probably going or 
gone, and Henry Winkler, “the Fonz,” is incredibly 
out-dated only a few years removed from his once- 
popular TV role.” 

Like other students of the hero phenomenon, San- 
tino seeks the concept of dualism underlying the 
nature of the hero. The hero is part human, part 
divine. “Look at Elvis,” he says. “People still think he’s 
alive, that he has somehow transcended mortality.” 

As central as the divine quality is, the human quality 
is just as important. Would Superman be nearly so 
popular with all ages if he didn’t change into ordinary 
clothes, put on his thick glasses and play the all-too- 
human klutz, Clark Kent? 

Heroes and hero worship will always be with us. 
Santino adds a cautionary note: “I think people func- 
tion with heroes one way or another, be they celebri- 
ties, family members, co-workers, fictional characters 
from books and movies or national politicians. It 
becomes dangerous, however, when everyone thinks, 
‘This is the answer. We'll all follow this individual.’ 
That’s when we've lost our ability to reason.” O 


ence. All that he had to do was be.” 
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Unlikely Champion of Indians 
Winner of Biggest Land Suit 


Thomas N. Tureen, JD °69, who master- 
minded the largest land claims suit ever filed 
against a state, is an unlikely champion of 
American Indians. 

As a kid in St. Louis, he didn’t even go to 
cowboy and Indian movies. In college, he 
wanted to be a poet, but summer jobs work- 
ing with Indians in South Dakota and on the 
Maine coast, plus a decision to go to law 
School, changed that. 

Now, with the success of that big lawsuit 
that could result in an $81.5 million out-of- 
court settlement, he has a reputation. It 
varies, To some he’s known as “Tom Ter- 
tific,” sincere civil rights lawyer, to others as 
“Little Mapoleon,” pseudo-liberal “Indian 
lover,” 

“I don’t see him as a Great White Father, 
but rather as a person who stands up for 
equal rights for all people and not just Indi- 
ans,” says Wilford Pehrson, tribal governor 
of the Penobscot Indians. 

Tureen seldom returns phone calls, usu- 
ally ignores persons he dislikes and has a 
penchant for expensive cigars. “He’s a little 
arrogant,” says Maine Attorney General 
Richard S. Cohen, Tureen’s adversary in 
Well over 100 sessions and hours and hours 
of land claims negotiations. “But he’s an able 
Opponent, a bright, articulate guy.” 

Tureen, 36, graduate of Princeton Univer- 
sity and the George Washington University 
National Law Center, says he didn’t plan his 
life this way. “It was all totally circumstan- 
tial. I had a routine middle-class American 
Suburban upbringing and knew nothing 
about Indians at all. I was planning to go to 
8raduate school in English, to study roman- 
tic poets like Keats and write poetry, when I 
80t a job on an Indian reservation in South 
Dakota.” He worked with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs there. 

“I saw that Indians weren't receiving fed- 
eral services and I wanted to know why.” He 

gan poring over old federal statutes and 
treaties involving Indians. He decided to 
Pursue law instead of poetry. 

During law school, another summer job 
put him in a legal services office in Maine, 
Working with the Passamaquoddy Indians. 
He decided to work there full-time after grad- 
uation in 1969, and began working in the 
Same area for the Native American Rights 
Fund in 1973. 

The event which really changed his future 
took place in the mid-1950s when a Maine 
Indian found a deteriorating copy of a 1794 
treaty in his attic. The treaty led to a lawsuit 
Claiming 6,000 acres had been stolen from 
the tribe. 

The suit was handled by a lawyer for 
whom Tureen was working. The attorney 
Was dismissed by the Indians after an arrest 
concerning marijuana. The case went to 


Tureen, who discovered that a long- 
forgotten federal law applied. “Maine Indi- 
ans were not receiving federal services 
because their lands were not considered fed- 
erally protected lands,” he says. “I realized 
the Nonintercourse Acts and not that treaty 
were the best claim for the tribe—involving 
not 6,000 but millions of acres.” 

The federal Nonintercourse Act of 1790 
required congressional approval of land 
transfers by Indians to protect them from 
being swindled by white settlers. 

Tureen filed a federal lawsuit in 1972 on 
behalf of the Passamaquoddy and Penob- 
scot tribes, claiming 12.5 million acres— 
about two-thirds of the entire state of 
Maine—had been taken from the tribes in 
violation of the law more than 150 years ago. 

The Maine Legislature recently approved 
a jurisdictional settlement, involving no state 
land or state money. Congress is considering 
whether to appropriate $81.5 million, which 
would allow the tribes to buy 300,000 acres 
from private landowners. 

The agreement with the state includes 
limited rights for the tribes to regulate hunt- 
ing and fishing on their lands and to have 
their own courts for minor crimes. 

Tureen’s lawsuit prompted a land claims 
rush by tribes in Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and other Eastern states. Several tribes 
retained him. 

He works for the Native American Rights 
Fund at a salary of $31,500 a year. Neither 
the fund nor Tureen gets any money from 
clients’ settlements. 

Tureen, who lives near Portland with his 
wife and two children, has devoted practi- 
cally all of the last 10 years to the land claims 
case. “It provided a rare view of how the 
system functions, since it only gets chal- 
lenged by the big case,” he says. “The little 
case gives no indication of the way our Con- 
stitution functions. The big case like this cuts 
through like a laser.” Reprinted by permis- 
sion of United Press International. 


A Class Act: Reunion Weekend ’81 


Do you remember the County Fair of 
December 1930 or the torchlight parade 
down Connecticut Avenue during home- 
Coming in 1940? What about those brisk 
rides in Mike McKool’s car during March of 
41? Did you attend the 1956 Goat Show or 
help cheer GW to its Southern Conference 
basketball title in 1961? 

You and your classmates will be able to 
reminisce about these and other good times 
during the 1981 Spring Reunion May 15-17 
at George Washington University. 


The Alumni Relations Office and the 
General Alumni Association invite members 
of all classes prior to and including 1931, as 
well as the classes of 1936, 1941, 1946, 1951, 
1956, 1961, 1966, 1971 and 1976 to attend 
this reunion weekend. Activities tentatively 
planned under the theme, “GW: Where 
We've Been, Where We're Going,” include a 
series of lectures, exhibits and tours, a lunch- 
eon honoring all pre-1931 classes, a banquet 
and a dance. 

Specifics will be mailed soon. 


Alumni College 81 


White Dwarfs, Black Holes, Seaweed, Iron 
and Organic Soup. This unlikely mix all has 
to do with the origin of life on earth. That’s 
the subject of the 1981 GW Alumni 
College—three days of symposia with a 
physicist, zoologist and geologist, all GW 
professors, and all eminently qualified to 
explore the astronomical, biological and 
geological bases for the origin of life. It’s a 
fascinating retreat geared to the non-scientist 
and designed to stimulate interaction 
between GW faculty and alumni. 


The Setting 


Airlie House is set in the foothills of Vir- 
ginia’s Blue Ridge. In Airlie’s intellectually 
invigorating environment the outside world 
won't disturb you... the air-conditioned 
guest rooms have neither phones nor televi- 
sion. There are, however, swimming, tennis, 
freshwater fishing, public phones and the 
local newspapers. 


The Program 


The first day is an inventory of galactic 
components from white dwarfs to black 
holes, a discussion of the evolution of our 
galaxy from the Big Bang to the generation 
of heavy elements and the formation of our 
solar system. 

On the second day, students look at the 
beginnings of life, beliefs of ancient civiliza- 
tions about the origin of life, organic soup 
and the evolution of simple cells. The discus- 
sion continues with an exploration of proto- 
earth, the fossil records of seaweed, iron and 
sex, the diversification of life and Darwin’s 
conclusions on evolution and their modern 
interpretations. 

The third day’s lectures examine the geo- 
logical history of earth through 700 million 
years of evolution: early freaks, evolutionary 
patterns, crises in the history of life and the 
biosphere’s regulation. Geologic controls on 
evolutionary change include phenomena 
such as moving continents, doomed oceans, 
plate tectonics and how climatic change 
affects evolution. A discussion of human 
evolution includes an examination of our 
common ancestors, the amazing diversifica- 
tion of humankind and some thoughts on 
human potential and prospects for further 
development. 


The Faculty 


Dr. Stefan O. Schiff studied medicine at 
the Medical College of Virginia and holds a 
PhD in zoology and radiation biology from 
the University of Tennessee. His research 
interests include the effects of ionizing and 
nonionizing radiation on mammalian cells 
and systems. He is professor of zoology and 
chairman of GW’s Department of Biological 
Sciences. As a hobby Dr. Schiff collects 
antique and unusual buttons (see GW 
Times, Oct/Nov 1980). 

Dr. Herman H. Hobbs, a solid-state physi- 
cist, has a doctorate from the University of 
Virginia. Professor of physics and a former 
chairman of the department at GW, he has 
been active for the last 10 years in interpret- 
ing astronomy and cosmology to non- 
scientists. His special concern is to give an 
understanding of the subjects to his audien- 
ces without employing the customary 
mathematical background. Dr. Hobbs is a 
pilot and sailor and enjoys playing what he 
calls “rudimentary flamenco guitar.” 

Dr. Anthony G. Coates received his PhD 
from the University of London/ Universite 
de Caen. A geologist in Jamaica before join- 


Professor Schiff 


ing GW’s faculty in 1974, he has been a 
visiting fellow at Oxford University and a 
visiting professor at the Institut de Paleon- 
tologie in Paris. Much of his research has 
centered on fossil corals and coral reefs. Dr. 
Coates, a rugby enthusiast, founded and 
coached a team at the University of the West 
Indies when he was on the faculty there and 
founded a GW rugby club. 


The Particulars 


Alumni College begins June 3 (check in 
that evening) and runs through June 7 (check 
out at midday). Estimated cost is $250 per 
person double occupancy, $300 per person 
single occupancy. Cost for day students is 
$125 and includes meals. Reservations may 
be made with the GW Alumni Office, (202) 
676-6435. 


Nominations Sought for 
Alumni Service Awards 


Nominations are being accepted for GW 
Alumni Service Awards. The awards, pre- 
sented in June, recognize alumni who have 
shown “outstanding and unusual service” to 
the university, but who are not employed by 
GW. Nominations and supporting materials 
may be sent through March | to Alumni 
Service Awards Committee, Alumni House, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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Alumni in the News 


Ruth Cohen 


Warren Cerrone 


Ralph A. Alpher, BS "43, MS 45, PhD 48, 
has been awarded the 1980 John Price 
Wetherill Medal for predicting the existence 
of residual cosmic black body radiation— 
major evidence that the universe began with 
a “big bang” and then evolved to its present 
state—and for his work on nucleosynthesis, 
by the Franklin Institute, a non-profit organi- 
zation which promotes science and tech- 
nology. 


Leslie S. Bobrowsky, MAE "71, is manager 
for administration at the Columbia Broad- 
casting System School of Management in 
New York. The school provides internal 
management training for mid-level man- 
agers from all CBS businesses. 


A. Jane Bradley, MAG 71, a lawyer in 
Alexandria, is one of 17 White House Fel- 
lows appointed by President Carter for the 
1980-81 year. She was selected from over 
1,500 applicants nationwide. 


Alumni Tour Program ’81 


Five exciting foreign destinations are 
planned for the 1981 GW Alumni Tour Pro- 
gram. All of these trips include a number of 
features that distinguish the George Wash- 
ington Tour Program from others, such as 
round trip air transportation on regularly 
scheduled airlines (no charter flights, no 
delays); first-class or deluxe hotel accommo- 
dations; most meals; optional tours at each 
destination; experienced travel escorts; and 
academic enrichment lectures by area spe- 
cialists on the GW faculty. And, of course, 
you'll share these experiences with fellow 
alumni. 

All inquiries should be directed to Michael 
Bowers, GW Alumni House, 714 2lst St., 
NW, (202) 676-6435. 


New Zealand (February 19-March 18). 
Diversity is the byword on this trip—from 
crossing a 3,500-foot Alpine pass on a guided 
hike to basking in Fiji’s tropical sun (the 
latter is optional). Hardy alumni will hike for 
four days on the Milford Track and see some 
33 miles of unspoiled wilderness, including 
rain forests, glacier-topped peaks, streams 
and waterfalls. Lectures will be given by 
Ralph K. Lewis, GW professor of anthro- 
pology. Approximate cost is $3,142 per 
person. 


France (May 19-30). With the spring season 
as a backdrop, you'll see magnificent exam- 
ples of art and architecture from the Medie- 
val and Renaissance periods. From the 
Normandy countryside to the Brittany 
beaches, from the fairy-tale setting of the 
Loire Valley to the City of Lights, this tour— 
officially called “Medieval and Renaissance 
France”—is one you'll always remember. 
Lectures will be given by Douglas Teller, 
GW professor of design and graphics. Ap- 
proximate cost is $1,949 per person. 
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L. Stanley Crane 


Jeffrey Milstein J. Clay Smith 


Keith G. Britton, BA ’52, has been named 
vice president for marketing at Atlantic 
Research Corporation in Alexandria. 


The new vice president for operations at the 
University of Detroit is Warren E. Cerrone, 
MBA ’58. A retired Air Force colonel, Cer- 
rone has been associated with the university 
as an engineering professor, associate dean 
of the College of Engineering, director of 
admissions and most recently as associate 
vice president for nance A 
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The Danube (June 11-25) Experience the 
flavor of Old Europe in a two-week tour 
centered around the Danube River. Seven 
days in Vienna and Budapest will provide 
GW alumni with insights into the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Travelers will 
also visit Amsterdam and Athens, making 
this trip a unique blend of four diverse Euro- 
pean cities. On-site lectures will be given by 
Dr. Carl Steiner, professor of German and 
chairman of GW’s Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures. Approximate 
cost is $1,800 per person. 


Western Mediterranean Passage (August 
10-23). Aboard the refurbished MS Frank- 
furt, the journey begins with a stopover in 
Malaga, Spain. After subsequent visits to 
Nice, Corsica, Naples and Pompeii, alumni 
travelers will reach their final port of call, 
Venice. Approximate cost is $2,400 per 
person. 


Italy (October 10-24). With Rome as the 
focal point, you'll visit the Isle of Capri, then 
travel to Sorrento via Pompeii. Leaving 
Rome, the motor coach will journey to Flor- 
ence, where DaVinci’s masterpieces come 
alive. Visits to Venice and Stresa are 
included. Approximate cost is $1,900 per 
person. 


William Tinder Mary Tuszka 


Ruth H. Cohen, BA ’60, serves as arts con- 
sultant for Montgomery, Bucks and Phila- 
delphia counties in Pennsylvania through 
the Community Services on Aging, a 
Catholic social services agency of the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia. She teaches at the 
Children’s Museum of Philadelphia and the 
Abington Art Center and is the program 
coordinator of foreign student exchange 
programs for British European Center. 


George Washington University trustee and 
chairman of GW’s 1980-81 Annual Fund, L. 
Stanley Crane, BS °38, has joined Conrail as 
chairman and chief executive officer. Crane 
retired in October from a 40-year career with 
the Southern Railway System, where he 
served most recently as chairman and chief 
executive officer. 


Allen C. Davis, Att. 53, was sworn in as U.S. 
ambassador to Guinea at the State Depart- 
ment September 4. 


Jeremiah A. Denton, Jr., MA ’64, is the first 
Vietnam veteran elected to the U.S. Senate 
and the first Republican senator from Ala- 
bama since Reconstruction. Denton first 
came to public attention as the American 
prisoner of war, who, during a 1966 Hanoi 
television interview, blinked the word “Tor- 
ture”in Morse Code with his eyes to indicate 
the treatment he and others were receiving in 
captivity. 


Christopher P. English, BIA °73, is vice- 
consul at the American Consulate General in 
Kobe, Japan. 


The Wright Brothers bronze medal, awarded 
annually by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, has been presented to four tech- 
nical specialists at Northrup Corporation, 
among them Gary E. Erickson, MS °77. The 
group’s paper was selected as the best in 1979 
on the design, construction and operation of 
aircraft. 


Milton J. Francis, BA °51, former deputy 
assistant secretary for single-family housing 
and mortgage activities with the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, now directs government housing 
for Lewis Homes of Upland, Calif. 


The Washington-based American Associa- 
tion of State Highway and Transportation 
Officials has appointed Francis B. Francois, 
LLB 60, executive director. He was formerly 


Gale Kogel 


William Young 


Susan Young 


president of the National Association of 
Counties. 


Juliani Gatzoulis, MEA °74, DSc "76, is the 
founder and president of Maritech Enter- 
prises, a marine engineering company head- 
quartered in Washington. She is also profes- 
sor of engineering at the University of 
Maryland. 


Robert F. Gerst, BA ’58, is general manager, 
billing and employment costs, at Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. 


Caesar C. Gonzmart Jr., BA ’66, has joined 
Florence-Darlington Technical College in 
Florence, S.C., as vice president of develop- 
ment. He formerly directed resource devel- 
opment for Hillsborough Community Col- 
lege in Tampa. 


Julian Goodman, BA °48, former chairman 
and chief executive officer of the National 
Broadcasting Company, has been elected to 
the board of directors of Gannett Company, 
Inc. Goodman retired from NBC in 1979 
after a 34-year career in electronic journalism. 


James L. Harvitt, BA "70, MBA ”74, is assist- 
ant vice president and commercial banking 
officer for health care at the First National 
Bank of Chicago. He is also adjunct assistant 
professor of health services administration at 
the University of Health Sciences/ Chicago 
Medical School. 


Virginia Electric and Power Company has 
named Robert F. Hill, MS 66, vice president 
for personnel. 


Ming C. Hsu, BA °49, is now staff vice presi- 
dent in international trade relations for 
RCA. 


Peter C. Keller, BA 72, former curator of 
mineralogy at the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Natural History, is now educa- 
tional director at the Gemological Institute 
of America in Santa Monica, Calif. 


James R. Klinenberg, MD ’59, director of 
Cedars-Sinai Medical Center in Los 
Angeles, has been appointed an assistant 
dean of the UCLA School of Medicine. Dr. 
Klinenberg, president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Arthritis Foundation and a member 
of its national research committee, is 
researching the use of plasmapheresis as a 
treatment for arthritis. 
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Gale I. Kogel, BS °76, is director of Alexan- 
dria’s Ramsay Nature Center and the nearby 
60-acre Dora Kelley Nature Park. She 
recently designed the park’s new bike path 
and nature trail. 


The Washington Women’s Art Center has 
re-elected Judith Kunzman, BA °67, MFA 
70, to its board of directors. 


Eleanor L. Leary, MBA 75, has been named 
vice president for administration for Transit 
Casualty Company, a subsidiary of the Los 

aes based Beneficial Standard Corpora- 
ion. 


Michael L. Mahoney, EdD 76, is the new 
dean of admissions at the College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland. 


Cynthia A. McCue, BBA ‘77, has been 
appointed southeastern district personnel 
manager for Columbia Gas of Ohio. 


The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has named James W. 
McCulla, MA °80, chief of public services. 
He formerly directed the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development's public affairs office. 


Jeffrey Milstein, BA °76, is production 
assistant for “ABC News Nightline.” He's 
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responsible for researching and providing 
the visual elements of each evening’s news 
broadcast. 


Azizali F. Mohammed, PhD ’58,a Pakistani 
economist at the International Monetary 
Fund, has been named director of IMF’s 
office of external relations. 


Susan L. Muth, MA 75, currently a GW 
doctoral candidate, is one of 51 American 
scholars selected to study in the People’s 
Republic of China as part of the National 
Program for Advanced Study and Research 
in China. Muth will take courses in modern 
Chinese economic history and thought and 
conduct dissertation research at Beijing Uni- 
versity during the academic year. 


Catherine Pickar, MM ’80, is GW’s new 
director of university choral groups. She 
assumed direction of the GW Chamber 
Choir last year. 


George W. Pollen, BA ‘71, MA *73, is man- 
ager of Columbia Bookshop in Washington. 


Thomas J. Rosepink, BA 775, has been 
appointed convention services manager at 
the New Orleans Marriott Hotel. 


Carole M. Rogin, MA 72, has joined the 
Hearing Industries Association as director of 
market development. 


The U.S. Surgeon General’s Special Recog- 
nition Award was presented recently to 
James V. Scanlon, MUP °75,a Department 
of Health and Human Services researcher 
and statistician. Scanlon was commended 
for major contributions to health research, 
statistics and planning. 


Virginia A. Scheel, BA "74, is a U.S. Foreign 
Service officer assigned to the American 
embassy in Manila. 


Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sioner J. Clay Smith, LLM °70, SJD °77, has 
been elected president of the Federal Bar 
Association. The 38-year-old Smith, former 
acting general counsel to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, has also served as 
president of the Washington, D.C., Bar 
Association. 


NASA’s Langley Research Center has 
named John F. Stokes, MEA ’68, director 
for management operations. 


Lt. Col. William F. Tinder, MSA 71, has 
been named professor of military science and 
commander of the ROTC department at 
Wofford College in Spartanburg, S.C. 


Adrian M. Tocklin, BA °72, has been 
appointed vice president for marketing with 
Underwriters Adjusting Company. She 


most recently managed UAC’s Paramus, 
N.J., branch. 


Mary E. Tuszka, MPA °72, has joined the 
Solar Energy Research Institute in Golden, 
Colo., as associate director for operations. 
She was formerly deputy chief financial 
officer and budget director at the U.S. 
Department of Energy. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion/ College Retirement Equities Fund 
(TIAA/ CREF) has named Susan P. Young, 
BA 71, assistant vice president. 


The Rev. John P. Whalen, JD 77, has 
received an alumni achievement award from 
Catholic University for outstanding contribu- 
tions in the field of education. Whalen is 
executive director of the Consortium of Uni- 
versities of Metropolitan Washington, ex- 
ecutive director of Corpus Publications and 
editor of Corpus Dictionary of World 
Religions. 


William C. Young, EdD 76, has been named 
director of the White House Initiative on 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities. 
The program, administered by the U.S. 
Department of Education, was created in 
response to a presidential order requiring 
federal agencies to increase participation of 
black colleges in their programs. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


GW’s Alumni Relations Office and the 
General Alumni Association offer a variety 
of activities during January, February and 
beyond. Should you have questions con- 
cerning these programs or suggestions for 
new activities, contact Alumni House, 
George Washington University, 714 21st 
St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6435, aon 


On-Campus Events 


February 4—First Wednesday Lecture 
William J. Driver, LLB °52, commissioner 
of the Social Security Administration, 
speaks on “Social Security Today” in the 
Marvin Center, rooms 410-415, 8 p.m. 
Free. Applicable to all First Wednesday 
Lectures: To ensure seating, call Alumni 
Relations at least two days before the lec- 
ture. Dinner is available, starting at 

6:30 p.m., by making reservations directly 
with the GWU Club on the third floor, 
676-6610. 
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February 21—February Fest/ 
Parents’ Day 
Co-sponsored by the Student Activities 
and Alumni Relations Offices, the day’s 
activities for alumni, parents and students 
look like this: 

9-11 a.m.—Parents’ Registration / Hospi- 
tality Suite 

11 a.m.-noon— 1981 Alumni College 
capsule on “The Origins of Life” with Pro- 
fessors Anthony Coates, Herman Hobbs 
and Stefan Schiff providing overviews of 
the geological, astronomical and biological 
bases, respectively, for the origin of life on 
earth 

11 a.m.-1:30 p.m.—Brunch at the Mar- 
vin Center Ist floor cafeteria; entertain- 
ment by the GW Jazz Band and various 
student dance groups 

12:30-1:15 p.m.—Faculty lecture on an 
aspect of the U.S. presidency by Dr. 


i) Stephen Wayne, professor of political 


science and public affairs 

1:15-2 p.m.—Faculty lecture, “Did the 
Founders of America Have a Philosophy?” 
by Dr. Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton professor 
of philosophy 

2:15-4 p.m.—Program Board movie 
presentation 

4-6 p.m.—International Festival 

5:30-6:30 p.m.—Parents’ Reception with 
GW administrators 

8-10 p.m.—GW vs. University of Massa- 
chusetts basketball game followed by Pro- 
gram Board movie presentation 

10 p.m.-2 a.m.—Dance 

For more information, call the Student 
Activities Office, (202) 676-6555. 


March 3, 10, 17 and 22— Alumni 
Lecture Series and Tour 

Professor of Art Lilien F. Robinson, BA 
62, MA 65, chairman of GW’s art 
department, presents three lectures on “The 
High Renaissance” March 3, 10 and 17 at 
7 p.m. in Building H, 2000 G St., NW, 
room 106. Topping off the series is a spe- 
cial docent-led tour of the National Gallery 
of Art’s High Renaissance collection on the 
22nd. Limited to 105 persons; $20 per 
person. 


March 4—First Wednesday Lecture 
Gail Paster, assistant professor of English, 
presents “The Idea of a City: Reflections 
on a Theme” in the Marvin Center, rooms 
402-404, 8 p.m. Free. 


April 1—First Wednesday Lecture 

Dr. John M. Logsdon, professor of public 
affairs and political science, presents “The 
United States Space Program: Options for 
the 80s” in the Marvin Center, rooms 402- 
404, 8 p.m. Free. 


May 6—First Wednesday Lecture 

Dr. L. Thompson Bowles, dean for aca- 
demic affairs in the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences, speaks on “The Biol- 
ogy of Aging” in the Marvin Center, rooms 
410-415, 8 p.m. Free. 


May 15-17—Spring Reunion Weekend 
A time for reminiscing (see page 11). 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


June 3—First Wednesday Lecture 

Dr. David E. Silber, professor of psychol- 
ogy, talks about “Psychology and Crime” 
in the Marvin Center, rooms 410-415, 

8 p.m. Free. 
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Off-Campus Events 


January, February, March—Regional 
Meetings 

Regional alumni meetings are planned for 
January, February and March in Albu- 
querque, Phoenix, Atlanta, Miami, Dallas, 
Houston, Boston and Philadelphia. Invita- 
tions, with details about speakers, times 
and locations, will be mailed in advance 
from the Alumni Relations Office to 
alumni in the appropriate areas. 


June 3-7— Alumni College 
Explore “The Origins of Life” at Airlie 
House, Warrenton, Va. (see page 11). 
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Alumni Artists 


H. Wayne Peterson, BA ’52, MFA ’63, has 
painted a 10-by-36-foot mural commemorat- 
ing the centennial celebration of the Church 
of God, Reformation Movement. The 
mural, commissioned by the Western Penn- 
sylvania division of the church, was installed 
in the auditorium at Whitehall Camp, 
Emlenton, Pa., and unveiled at a ceremony 
in August. Peterson participated in a two- 
man show of acrylics and watercolors at 
Gannon University in Erie, Pa., October 
5-26. 


Janis G. Goodman, MFA 775, is exhibiting 
her surreal-like pencil drawings depicting 
actual wall assemblages at the Georgetown 
Art Gallery through January 31. 


Alumni Authors 


Leonard Baldinger, BA °41, four volumes of 
Department of Defense budget analysis, one 
each on the U.S. Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Defense agencies, providing background 
and current status of bills before Congress, 
with additional summaries of congressional 
committee floor actions provided to sub- 
scribers as they occur. Aviation Week and 
Space Technology Magazine Book Depart- 
ment, Highstown, N.J., 1980. 


Marty Bell, BA 71, No Hard Feelings, a 
novel of one man’s attempt to cope with 
women’s liberation, leading to his eventual 
understanding of true liberation. Viking 
Press, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1980. 


Brown Heads Alumni Support 
For GW Development Office 


Jane Scott Brown, formerly assistant direc- 
tor of education at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art in Washington, was named director of 
alumni support for George Washington 
University’s Development Office in October. 
According to Director of Development 
Richard Haskins, Brown will coordinate the 
university’s direct mail appeals and “George 
Calling” telethons. 

“I look forward to meeting alumni around 
the country as we work together to achieve 
the year’s Annual Fund goal of $2.5 million,” 
Brown said. “We will be placing special 
emphasis on obtaining first-time gifts from 
graduates of the last 15 years. Their partici- 
pation is essential to the Annual Fund in 
future years.” 

Brown also stressed her wish to work 
closely with the deans and the Annual Fund 
chairmen to “develop great participation 
from the alumni of the respective schools.” 

A 1966 University of Colorado graduate 


currently enrolled in GW’s Continuing Edu- 
cation for Women Center, Brown succeeds 
Ron Howard, who became GW’s associate 
director of alumni relations in September. 


Running for Fun at Hains Point 


Nearly 200 alumni, students, faculty and 
staff turned out for the third annual Alumni 
Fun Run, sponsored by GW Women’s 
Athletics and Stripe 3 Adidas in October at 
Hains Point in Washington’s East Potomac 
Park. In the 3- and 6.2-mile races, the first 
male and female finishers each received a $15 
gift certificate and a pair of Adidas running 
shorts. The age-group winners in each race 
won Adidas running shorts. 

Students Scott Maziroff and Sandy Rex 
were the overall male and female winners in 
the 3-mile race with times of 18:01.4 and 
20:14; students John Bershof and Edna Cur- 
tain, the overall male and female winners in 
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the 6.2-mile contest, finished at 32:20 and 
40:47. 

Alumni winners in the 3-mile contest were 
Geoffrey Vincent, BA 74, in the 30-40 age 
group with 22:06; Orval Hansen, JD °54, 
LLM 773, in the 41-55 age category with an 
incredible 18:53 time (he was fourth overall); 
and Eugene Dix, EdD 76, in the 56-plus 
category with 22:58 (Dix’s wife Audrey 
placed first in the 41-55 female age group 
with 25:49). Robert Barry, PhD °76, took 
honors among the 41-55 males in the 6.2- 
mile race, finishing at 42:49. 

The next Alumni Fun Run is scheduled 
for April 11. 
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Louis Bragaw 


George E. Biles, MA 63, So... You're 
Hanging It Up!, a preretirement planning 
book primarily for government employees. 
Alternate Choice, Inc., Rutherford, N.J., 
1980. 


Louis K. Bragaw Jr., DBA °70, Managing a 
Federal Agency: The Hidden Stimulus, a 
study of forces affecting federal agencies. 
Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, 
Md., 1980. 


Nicholas Lampiris, BA ’64, and David 
Laing, Aspen High Country: The Geology, a 
layman’s book on Aspen geology with road 
and trail guides. Thunder River Press, 
Aspen, Colo., 1980. 


Timothy D. Mead, BA %60, MA ’69, PhD 
69, Measuring the Management Capacity of 
Local Governments, an analysis of which 
factors most determine the effectiveness of 
local governments. The Academy for Con- 
temporary Problems, Columbus, Ohio, 
1980. 


Jonas Robitscher, JD °48, MD ’55, The 
Powers of Psychiatry, a comprehensive 
review of the uses—and abuses—of the 
authority of today’s psychiatrists. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, Mass., 1980. 


James B. Townsend Jr., MA ’64, DBA "76, 
Extraterritorial Antitrust: The Sherman Act 
vs. American Business Abroad. Westview 
Press, Boulder, Colo., 1980. 


Richard E. Wentz, PhM °70, PhD 71, The 
Saga of the American Soul, a study of basic 
images important to the American expe- 
rience, designed for college religion courses. 
University Press of America, Washington, 
D.C., 1980. 


William G. Williams, BA 63, MA 71, Enroll- 
ment Strategy, suggestions for enrollment 
success at schools, colleges and universities. 
Share Publishing Co., Charlottesville, Va., 
1980. 


Where Are They Now? 


Following are 26 alumni whose whereabouts 
are unknown to the General Alumni Associ- 
ation. If you know the current address of 
anyone listed, please contact the Alumni 
Records Office, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6439. 


Laura J. Abel, BA °68 

James C. Baber Jr., BA °50 

Adolfo B. Cabrera, MSE °75 

Barbara Daly, MA 77 

Freeman E. Earley, BS %60 

Richard W. Fairbanks, BA °69 

Lynn A. Galbraith, BAE 65, MAE "68 
Joseph S. Hack, MEA 76 

Robert B. Ilderton, MS 70 

John M. Jackson, MD °33 


Alumni Deaths 


Edward R. Babst, BS ‘61, Monkton, Md. 


Abby W. Bernon, MFA °78, September 5, 
Washington 


Diana W. Bollinger, BA 68 
Roberta H. Bierman, BA °’31, Arlington 


Clinton O. Bunn, BA "66, April 5, Sun 
City, Calif. 

Allen M. Burdett, MA ’65, July 8, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas 


Bernard L.J. Callahan, MS °67, Carlisle, 
Pa. 

Cecil W. Cantrell, BAE °21, September 26, 
Washington 


Alfred Christie IH, BA °39, JD °43, Pisgah 
Forest, N.C. 


Daryl L. Criswell, BEE "42, July 29, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Dorothy A. Curtis, BA °31, Dunlap, Ill. 


Charles J. Ellis Jr., MBA °61, Seminole, 
Fla. 


Gene E. Fisher, MA °63, Council Bluffs, 
lowa 


Bruce K. Fuller, MA "41, November 1979, 
Santa Paula, Calif. 


William J. Gleason, MBA °62, MA ’65, 
July 19, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Clayton L. Hakes, MSA °75, December 
1979 


George T. Heckert, BA '27, Edgewater, 
Fla. 


Russell M. Jones, MS °26, June 19, High- 
land Park, N.J. 


Jeffrey D. Kest, BBA 76, Miami 


Clinton Lasher, AA °51, LLB 55, Sep- 
tember 8, East Sullivan, Maine 


James D. Lee, MA 74, September 18, 
Fairfax 


Arthur London, BA °53, March, Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 


Clair M. Loughmiller, BS °57, Oxon Hill, 
Md. 


Donald F. McMullen, BA *47, November 
11, 1979, Washington 


James I. Myers, BA ’63, MS ’65, Sep- 
tember 17, Bethesda 


Paul H. Randelman, BA 75, MBA °79, 
Washington 


Stefanie A. Kadin, BA *72 
William F. Lacomb, MBA °72 
Alexander W. Mackie, JD 70 
Fatemeh Najafian, MAE 75 
Richard A. Obrycki, MS 71 
Angelina M. Painter, BA ’68 
James M. Quigley, MD 76 
Winifred D. Rae, BA "68 
John F. Sadler, MS 72 
Thomas H. Tackaberry, MIA °66 
Patrick A. Ulmen, MBA °66 
Donna S. Valltos, BA °69 
Nancy H. Walker, BAE °58 
Patricia E. Xander, BA 70 
James G. Yaeger, LLM °73 
Behzad Zarrini, MEA 78 
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Michael J. Halberstam, associate clinical 
professor of medicine, December 5, 
Washington 

The family suggests expressions of sym- 
pathy be in the form of contributions to 
the George Washington University Medical 
Center Heart Fund, Department of Medi- 
cine (Cardiology), H.B. Burns Memorial 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Robert D. Savage, BA °33, Williamsport, Harry C. Stamey, BA “49, MD ’52, Sep- 
Pa. tember 3, Danville, Pa. 


Maury W. Thompson, MAE °31, February 
29, Richmond 


Kenneth S. White, Att. 61, Clarksville,Md. 
Inge V. Wiedamann, BSP °32, July 5, 


Robert W. Bolwell, professor emeritus of 
American literature, November 14, Ridley 


Stewart A. Schwartz, MBA °67, August 28, 
Park, Pa. 


Baltimore 


Richard B. Castell, BA °32, MD °35, direc- 


Juanita H. Shaw, BA °54, September 7, 
tor emeritus of the Student Health Service, 


Springfield, Va. 


H a Sep 6 Bitioeeers, Va. Building 406, GWU, Washington, D.C 

erbert D. Sherwin, BA °50, February, P > , , D.C. 

Worcester, Mass. : baie Wood, BEE ‘55, August 11, Jes- vincent J. De Angelis, BSP °39, MAE °48, 20037, | 
Kk i professor emeritus of health, physical edu- Raymond C. Hanken, BSP "38, MAE °52, 


William B. Shotwell, MBA °59, May 23, Elmer A. Wrenn, MA °63, May 27, Eden, cation and recreation, October 5, Wash- professor emeritus of physical education, 
Honolulu N.C. ington November 24, Vienna, Va. 
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Foxtrot, jitterbug, tango, waltz, 
rumba. You may not have been 
able to dance them very well in 
the spacious Shoreham Hotel 
Ballroom during the 1952 Senior 
Prom, but it was fun trying. 
Sponsored annually by the Gen- 
eral Alumni Association until the 
early ’60s, these semi-formal 
events, honoring fall and winter 
graduates, were often the last time 
many classmates would see each 
other—unless, of course, a mar- 
riage or two were in the offing. 
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